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co AND POF TRY exist in time, painting and architecture in space. 
2) dance lives at once in ume and space. It 1s an arrangement OF 
jatiern in space employing spatial rhythm like architecture and sculp- 
ye. [talso employs rhythm in ume measure like music. Thus dance 1s 
aly art that can be called time-space art, employing rhythm 1n both 
spheres—audible and visible. 
yom time immemorial dance has formed a very essential and vital 
spectol human life. A primitive tribe 1s studied and known through 
< dancing. Tribal rituals are invariably manifested through dance. 
Phis ritualistic tibal dancing gradually evolves into more and more 
ophisticated patterns when it is properly channelized, eventually to 
merge as a systematized dance practice. 
hat is true of mankind in general is also true of India. By India we 
not mean the mass of land that is bound to the entire north by lofty 
yountains and to the south by seas—not the space that 1s demarcated 
-he world atlas. India in our context is that entity which defies any 
solitico-geographical definition. India here 1s ‘historic India’, which 
jot really a country but a culture. It is one of the oldest and most 
sstent cultures on the earth. This almost indestructible culture has 
ihered many onslaughts, many challenges, only to emerge victor- 
| battered in the process. Yet a study of Indian history makes it 
vite clear that no single basic Indian culture has been developed and 
porated through ages. Instead, successive cultural influences have 
sed together to form a fascinating country and an intricate way of 


dia contains a large variety of human types. The physical features 
lnadians have traces of different ethnic groups that came to India as 
vaders and chose to become settlers. All these groups had their own 
jances, resulting in a staggering variety of dances. Gradually, over the 
jillennia, these very diverse dance practices achieved a definite consis- 
fency and common tralts. 
he earliest available evidence of the art of dancing 1n India comes 
yom the Harappan civilization. In the next epoch the Aryans invaded 
dia and eventually settled down in this beautiful and lush county. 
vod then wecome to the India which is depicted by way of history —the 
‘iterature of which abounds in innumerable references to the art of 
nicine. Phe Vedas, Upanishads, the epics—all highlight the fact that 
lance was both a professional and social activity. 
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By this time, all over India, the foundations of what we call Indian 
culture were laid down by the synthesis of the Indo-Aryan and the 
pre-Aryan indigenous elements in varying conditions and proportions. 

The southern part of India, which is one of the oldest inhabited 
areas, was inhabited by the Dravidians who had a very vigorous artistic 
culture when the Aryans arrived in India. In fact, music and dancing 
appear to be very highly evolved and developed arts from pre-historic 
times in this area. 

With the arrival of the Aryans in the South, the process of synthesis 
and assimilation began, embracing all facets of life. The already flour- 
ishing culture, especially the arts, of the South imbibed elements of 
Aryan culture which, in turn, absorbed many elements from the host 
culture. 

Inevitably, the art of dance also underwent the same process of 
absorption and metamorphosis. The literature of this era amply testi- 
fies to this process. 

Historically, the flowering of not only dance but all the arts have 
fluctuated from era to era. Their efflorescence has been most pro- 
nounced during periods of victorious expansion, social and economic 
prosperity, and peaceful and purposeful reign. Their decline has often 
coincided with eras of religious and cultural intolerance, impoverish- 
ment, and military or moral defeat. And yet, most surprisingly, the arts 
never lost their direction or purpose, their form or content. 

Form and content have been two distinct components of Indian 
dancing due to the complex nature of the society that nurtured it. The 
form is tangible and the content intangible. Neither of the two, by 
itself, could sustain the concept of Indian dance. 

The content of Indian dance envelops the religio-philosophical 
ideas, the totemistic beliefs, the myths and legends of a particular — 
group or tribe, its ethno-sociological background as well as emotional 
aspect. It is easy to see that all these facets belong to the realm of the 
imagination and intellect, symbolizing the inward search of the Ulti- 
mate. The more sophisticated section of a society would interpret this 
inward search in terms of high philosophy and metaphysics. The 
simpler people—or the tribals—would interpret it in terms of a myste- 
nous communion with the unknown spirits of darkness—an art redo- 
lent of magical rites and formulae. The goal is the same; only the 
approaches are different. 


The form of dancing is a more tangible concept. It is very easy (0 
study the form of any dance as one perceives it. It is also a compara- 
tively easy task to know the form of dancing down the ages from the 
evidence provided by sculpture, painting and, most importantly, 
literature. 

Form is not the constant aspect of Indian dance since it is change- 
able.It is the content that is constant, which has provided the motiva- 
tion for all dance endeavours through the ages and imparted an 
indestructible quality to Indian dance. 
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Content, generally speaking, is the meaning of an art, both explicit 
and implicit, direct and indirect. The manner and method by which 
the meaning is brought forth is its form, which is variable. 

Content, being a product of an artiste’s intellectual and emotional 
effort, very naturally depends on the social conditions in which an 
artiste lives and functions. This has been true of dancing down the 
ages. : 

The form of dancing has to change if dance is to be a breathing, 
pulsating art. Yet, in Indian dancing, one can discern an underlying 
intrinsic thread of relationship which connects the form from era to 
era, stage to stage of development. Over the ages, out of the plethora of 
the dances of different tribes and regions, there appears to have 
emerged a highly systematic and more or less universalized dance code 
which has acted as this unifying thread. This code appears to be made 
up of a very definite and precise set of rules that governs a systematized 
and sophisticated dance practice. 

Unanimously, this set of rules has been attributed by scholars of 
every era to a unique text called the Natyashastra, ascribed to the 
legendary sage Bharata. ‘ 

The Natyashastra—translated as ‘Science of Dramaturgy’—is a uni- 
que work of Sanskrit literature. Judging by its title, this voluminous 
text should deal with theatre, but it is, in fact,an encyclopaedia which 
also deals with allied subjects and arts which go with theatre and 
successful stage presentation. This unique manual has had a good 
number of learned commentators in the succeeding eras who inter- 
preted its dicta from the point of view of contemporary practice. This is 
but natural since a critical and comprehensive study of arly performing 
art can be undertaken only in the light of current practice. Study of this 
kind inevitably entails observation followed by analysis. Thus the 
study of the Natyashastra and its subsequent commentaries throw 
invaluable light on the Indian theatrical ethos in‘ancient times and 
later. 

Upon the study of its contents it becomes apparent that the Natya- 
shastra is a work concerning itself with every aspect of stage presenta- 
tion and stagecraft. Its all embracing approach is really astonishing in 
wisdom and foresight. 

Bharata calls this magnificient art natya (which can be termed thea- 
te), so in principle the Natyashastra should deal with everything 
pertaining to drama. In actuality, we find that it applies equally to 
dance since natya, as conceptualized by Bharata, includes dance and 
music. For a long time after Bharata, the same tradition seems to have 
continued. 

A systematic and chronological study of the relevant literature that 
arose after Bharata helps to trace the development of darice in the 
national context in general and of a region in particular. 

Upon a study of this subsequent literature, we find that the homo- 
geny established by Bharata between drama proper and dance was not 
maintained by subsequent writers, indicating that in the later centuries 
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dancing as an art came more and more into its own, compelling the 
scholars to devote either entire works to dance or to set aside chapters 
specially for dancing. 

Hitherto I have been delineating the complexity that is India and her 
culture and also the fact that despite this complexity due to the ethnic 
diversity, Indian dancing does have a common base or foundation in 
the Natyashastric tradition. Out of this tradition-bound cultural mass 
of dances, the Indian genius has established a systematic and conven- 
tionalized order. We can term this phenomenon the textual tradition. 

Now we come to the very pertinent question of the actual passing on 
and perpetuation of this tradition. This was done by what can be 
described as ‘the oral tradition. 

Nowhere in the world does one find the total veneration and dedica- 
tion to the teacher—the guru—as in India. Traditionally, education 
was considered to be sacred. The duty of learning was discharged in the 
sanctified atmosphere of the guru's ashrama. The guru was considered 
the divine representative dispensing vidya (knowledge). To the pupil, 
the shishya, the first priority was total loyalty and dedication to the 
guru. The guru was, in verity, a guide, friend and philosopher. The 
gurus of ancient India were true scholars; they knew the textual dicta 
and were capable enough to interpret these dicta to serve the needs of 
their own times. Actually, the textual dicta, which had universal appli- 
cation, were usually in Sanskrit, whereas the guru's interpretations 
took into account the regional traditions as well and recast the original 
wadition to suit each region’s needs and learning. Thus the continua- 
ton of the textual tradition was achieved by the living oral tradition. 

This oral tradition is called the guru-shishya parampara (the 
teacher-taught tradition). The shishya learnt at the feet of his guru who 
Interpreted the old texts in a rational manner. ‘In time the shishya 
would himself acquire wisdom and traditional authority and becomea 
guru and enrich the interpretation of the textual tenets by his own 
interpretation which he formulated by keenly and analytically observ- 
ing contemporary trends in his society. 

This practice was nowhere followed more sincerely than in the 
performing arts, more so in dancing. I have myself been completely 
wained in the same manner by a distinguished guru. 

Let us digress a little bit here and look at dance purely as an art. 

Art can be termed as the most important expression of the aesthetic 
consciousness of an individual or a society. It is more creative than any 
manifestation of the natural forces. This creative process inherent in 
art sets apart the practitioner from the perceiver. Thus an artistic 
creation is the external manifestation of an inner urge—a creative 
impulse which is based on the intuition of the practitioner. It is this 
externalized form that evokes a corresponding response in others. 

‘The aesthetic appreciation of an art implies effective presentation, 
an integrated end-product of the two components—form and content. 

_This would make the practice and aesthetic enjoyment of dance 4 
highly subjective, personalized matter whereas, as we have seen, it 
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should be universal and objective. This situation would and does 
create a rather contradictory situation. The true dancer is primarily a 
creature of her creative instincts and so, naturally, dances to accord 
with her own ideas and personality. It is here that she may be accused of 
violating the basic principle of the guru-shishya parampara. The 
result is often a setback to a creative career leading either to timid 
stagnation or to open defiance. Both are artistic disasters. 

The solution to this complex problem lies in defining and under- 
standing the true meaning of the word dance as understood in Indian 
tradition and interpreting it in terms of the contemporary ethos. By 
this process traditional values would receive due importance but, at the 
same time, give considerable manoeuverability to the individual dancer 
or shishya to create her own avenue of artistic communication. 

This problem has achieved a very significant relevance in the contem- 
porary dance scene in India due to the conditions prevailing today. 

‘There is a tremendous interest the world over in Indian dance. There 
is a rush to learn dancing among Indians themselves but, unfortu- 
nately, most do not desire the traditional, strict, scientific raining. On 
the contrary, under Western influence, they are bent upon wiping out 
the old norms of studentship—the only possible way to learn Indian 
dancing. There is also the phenomenon of a steady stream of foreign 
aspirants coming to learn Indian dancing. 

Due to exigencies of time and other socio-economic pressures, both 
Indians and foreigners desire quick results. There are attitudinal 
changes also to contend with. These changes are sweeping away the old 
norms and values of our tradition-bound society. The sanctity of learn- 

“ing has all but disappeared. In its place we find an atmosphere which 
smacks of rank commercialization. Among its most unsavoury features 
is the emergence of capsuled dance-training courses, often undertaken 
on a time-bound contract basis, and of a new brand of guru whose 
commitments are totally different from the old, traditional gurus. : 

The inevitable fall in standards has led to diminishing interest in 
classical dancing among the masses. Government patronage 1s not 
lacking, it is the substandard performance that is inflicting the maxi- 
mum harm to the cause of dancing. ‘ 

But while decrying the erosion of the guru-shishya parampara, one 
cannot dismiss the conditions which led to it and are here to stay. The 
way out of this impasse is to strike a rational and reasonable balance, 
retaining the values of the traditional parampara and casting them 
into a full-time training programme responsive to contemporary 
demands and changed circumstances. ; 

As a part-time amateur approach cannot serve to propagate classical 
dancing or meet the demand for serious practice, dance training must 
become a part of university curriculum on par with other full-time 
professional courses. The university set-up would also restrict commer- 
cialization and exploitation. The practical side of waining must retain 
the traditional guru-shishya parampara, involving traditional gurus; 
the theoretical or textual side should be dealt with by academically 
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trained teachers and dancers. The students must be systematically 
taught the textual basis and sanction of contemporary dance practices. 

This approach alone will help in preserving the purity of dance 
practices, aiding a comprehension which is absent today in traditional 
training. 

It is very fortunate that Indian dance can still boast of some great 
stalwarts who are true gurus in the traditional mould. They are a 
veritable storehouse of dance knowledge and creative brilliance. But 
these few individuals are the last generation of the traditional teachers. 
They are the last repository of an ancient knowledge combining the 
form, technique, grammar and aesthetics of a dance style. Their mas- 
tery over the idiom creates dancing which transcends all barriers and 
reaches out to spectators. Their creative choreography is at once tradi- 
tional and innovative. 

The new scheme of learning must adapt the traditional method of 
teaching employed by these gurus to the requirements of today’s dance 
training, resulting in an ‘academics’ of dance. Above all, the choreogra- 
phic principles followed by each traditional guru must be understood 
and incorporated in the university courses of study, their individual 
ideas of structuring of sepcific items must be understood, and the 
norms guiding their repertoire analyzed and codified. Finally, their 
own performance must be recorded and preserved for posterity. 

Following are the broad objectives on the basis of which a dance 
training programme may be established: 


1, Study, Documentation and Analysis of the Living Tradition: Tradi- 
uonal gurus and maestros have their own particular waditions by 
which they impart waining. (This is called gharana or sampradaya, 
meaning style.) Each style is perpetuated through the living oral tradi- 
tion, and has some very noteworthy characteristics in the taining 
process. All this must be recorded by way of audio and video 
recordings. 

_ Finally, this documented material should be analyzed and guide- 
lines and conceptual frameworks formulated for specific dance practi- 
ces pia the objective of evolving a learning and research methodology 
in dance. 


2. Retrieval and Enrichment: The traditional method of teaching and 
choreography, thus retrieved, should then be recycled and used in the 
instruction and performance of different dance styles. If the old, tradi- 
tional method of teaching is to survive, it is imperative that the 
younger generation of dancers, who will be teachers in future, be 
exposed to the art, style and methods of the traditional gurus. 

Most importantly, the technique that emerges by the study and 
analysis of each adition must be enriched and clearly defined by 
applying the tenets of the textual tradition wherever possible, without 
interfering with the basics of the style. 
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By far this is the most relevant aspect which is now a crying need. 
Since there is an erosion of the entire system, it is very sad to observe 
that even gurus are content just to teach dancing as they know or 
remember it without any reference to the Natyashastra or any other text 
applicable to their style. This has led to a great loss of standards and, 
more importantly, to the style becoming stale and uninnovative. 

It has also led to the rather widespread belief that Indian dance is in 
deep-freeze or is a museum piece rather than a living, pulsating tradi- 
tion which adapts itself to the demands of the times. 


3. Application and Dissemination: The improvements thus intro- 
duced and formulated must be utilized to create full-time curricula at 
university level for degree courses. 

Today’s youth have a very inquiring mind conditioned by the scien- 
tific and technological advances sweeping the world, The method of 
school teaching and college education for other disciplines has totally 
changed and is being improved upon constantly. Dance training, or 
generally performing-arts training, cannot lag behind. Scientific and 
textual bases not only for dance but other correlated disciplines—even 
anatomy, etc.—must be found and the principles therein applied to 
ensure healthy growth and continuance of our living tradition. 


4, Establishment of Reference/Resource Archives: The audio-visual 
recordings, photographs and analytical reports thus collected should 
be turned into well-catalogued and documented archives which would 
function as information banks on classical dance and reference points 
for further improvement and analysis. 


Purity of Indian dance is necessary and indispensable; but what 
constitutes purity in each individual case must be determined. Once 
the intrinsic value of our dance tradition is understood and retained, 
there is negligible threat of destruction; on the conuary one may hope 


for enrichment. 
This process has already begun in Indian classical dance today. 0 
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